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— Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 


thy soul, and with all thy mind. 


This is the first and great command- 


ment: “ind the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 


thyself. 


{Concluded from page 197.] 
IMPROVEMENT. 


I. If true love to one’s neigh- 
bour, is disinterested and impar- 
tial; we may hence see the er- 
rour of those, who teach, that 
love to our neighbour grows out of 
love to ourselves. This is taught 
by most of those, who discard the 
doctrine of disinterested benevo- 
lence. In order to avoid the infer- 
ence, which that doctrine involves, 
that we ought to be willing to re- 
linquish our private interest, when 
the publick interest requires it, 
they vindicate the vulgar maxim, 
that charity begins at home. They 
say, that men ought, in the first 
place, to love themselves; and that 
it is contrary both to nature and 
reason, for them, on any consider- 
ation whatever, to relinquish their 
own happiness. But lest they 
should be thought to maintain the 
monstrous position, that ‘a regard 
to the general good is to be ex- 
cluded from the motives of action,’ 
they say, that “‘ extended benevo- 
lence is the last and most perfect 


29 


On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. 


fruit of the private affections.”— 
Their theory, in brief, seems to be 
this; that, in the exercise of true 
love, one begins with supreme love 
to himself: he then proceeds to 
love his nearest relatives and 
friends, whose happiness is most 
intimately connected with his own, 
and most essential to it: and from 
these. he goes on to love his fel- 
low-creatures, more remote, until, 
at length, his love becomes univer- 
sal. “ The order of nature is, 
evermore, from particulars to gen- 
eral As, in the operations of in- 
tellect, we proceed from the con- 
templation of individuais to the 
formation of general abstractions; 
so in the developement of the pas- 
sions, in like manner, we advance 
from private to publick affections, 
from the love of parents, brothers, 
and sisters, to those more expand- 
ed regards, which embrace the 
immense society of human kind.”* 

Some have run to this extreme, 
in order to avoid the philanthropy 


* Sermon on Infidelity, by Rey, Ro>- 
ert Hall, 
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of the infidels, which scarcely 
wears the semblance, while it 
claims the character of disinterest- 
ed benevolence. Others have been 
led into this specious theory, in 
consequence of not making a pro- 
per distinction between the natu- 
ral affections and love. The natu- 
ral affections, unquestionably, em- 
brace their objects, in the order 
mentioned above: but the natural 
affections, though they may be 
motives to love, are not love itself: 
they are involuntary, and without 
any moral quality: they belong to 
the intellectual, or animal part of 
man, and not to the heart; where- 
as love, in all its branches, is ever 
free and voluntary. But more, it 
is apprehended, have embraced 
this theory, because it makes true 
love to our neighbour altogether 
selfish, and directly opposite to 
that, which the Divine law re- 
quires. A supreme regard to pri- 
vate interest, which is the root of 
this unscriptural scheme, can nev- 
er grow into general benevolence, 
how widely soever it may extend 
its branches. If it embraces rela- 
tives, friends, country, and even 
the whole family of mankind, it 
maintains the same character, 
loves them for its own sake, and 
is but selfishness still. Whereas, 
that love to our neighbour, which 
the Divine law requires, is disin- 
terested and impartial. He, who 
truly loves his neighbour as him- 
self, values his happiness, not be- 
cause it may be conducive to his 
own, but because it is valuable in 
itself, in proportion to his capacity 
for enjoyment and rank in the 
system of being. 

2. What has been said, respect- 
ing the nature of true love to one’s 
neighbour, may serve to show the 
ground of the golden rule of our 
Saviour, ‘* Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” This rule of 
conduct has its foundation in the 
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requirement of the Divine law. Ii 
men ought to love their fellow- 
creatures as themselves; then they 
ought to treat them as they would 
be treated by them, in an exchange 
of circumstances. Such a line of 
conduct towards one’s fellow-men, 
is the natural expression and di- 
rect consequence of loving thei as 
himself. It is impossible for any 
one to obey the second command- 
ment in the law, without conform 
ing to the great rule of conduct 
laid down by our Saviour. 

3. From what has been said, we 
may learn, why we ought to do 
tore for some of our fellow-crea 
tures, than for others. That we 
ought, seems plainly implied in the 
words of the apostle, ‘* As we 
have opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith— 
If any provide not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” 
But, why ought one to do more for 
those of his own house, than for 
other neighbours; or for the house- 
hold of faith, than for them who 
are without? Not merely because 
they are connected with himself; 
for their interest is not the more 
valuable on that account; and 
much less, because their happiness 
may involve his own; for this 
would be the same, as to love them 
for his own sake. 


The question, 
then returns, Why ought one to 
do more for those of his own house, 


and for the household of faith, 
than for others? The answer may 
be, that one ought to do more for 
the members of his own family, 
than for his other neighbours, be- 
cause Divine Providence has plac 
ed them under his peculiar care, 
and given him opportunity and 
ability to do more for them than 
for others, and excited him to do 
it, by implanting in his breast a 
natural affection for them. Again, 
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‘t is incumbent on a Christian to 
do good, in a special manner, to 
the household of faith, because 
they sustain to him the relation of 
brethren, in whom he should feel 
a peculiar complacency; and be- 
cause they are the excellent of the 
earth, and so more worthy of re- 
card than other men. It is not 
necessary to exercise one selfish 
aflection, or ever to act with the 
least partiality, in bestowing all 
that care and attention upon rela- 
tives and friends, and rendering 
all that beneficence to the house- 
hold of faith, to which nature 
prompts, and the apostle exhorts. 

4. It will follow from what has 
been said, that there was nothing 
improper or extravagant in the 


prayer of Moses and the wish of | 
Paul. When Moses went up to | 
make an atonement for the sin of | 


Israel, in worshipping the golden 
calf, he prayed to God for them, 
saying, * If thou wilt, forgive their 


sin; and if not, blot me, I pray | 


thee, out of thy book, which thou 
hast written.?? When Paul beheld 
the nation of Jews, generally re- 
jecting Christ and exposing them- 
selves to the wrath of God, he was 
filled with great heaviness and 
sorrow of heart, and said, * I 
could wish that myself were ac- 
cursed from Christ, for my breth- 
ren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh.”? These holy men, the one 


in his prayer, and the other in his | 
wish, express a willingness to make | 


a sacrifice of their own interest, 


sands of their countrymen. And 
however strange and unwarranta- 
ble such a willingness may appear 
to such as are lovers of their own 
selves only; our subject shows us, 
that it was perfectly reasonable 
and right. It was the duty of 
Moses and Paul, as it is of all 


themselves. Neither the meekest 
man, nor the chief apostle, had a 


right to value his own interest 
more than that of any other child 
of Abraham of equal capacity for 
happiness. Surely, then, they 
were both bound to value the in- 
terest of hundreds and thousands 
of their countrymen, more, vastly 
more, than their own. Moses in 
his prayer, and Paul in his wish, 
only expressed, what, no doubt, 
they felt, that very love to their 
neighbours, which the Divine law 
requires, and without which, their 
feelings and affections towards 
their countrymen, would have been 
totally selfish and sinful. 

5. This subject shows us the 
meaning and reasonableness of 
Christ’s new commandment, com- 
pared with the declaration of his 
apostle John. Our Lord said to 
his disciples, a little before he left 
them, ‘“*A new commandment 


| give I unto you, that ye love one 


another; even AS I HAVE LovEeD 
you, that ye love one another:” 
and John writes to his brethren, 
‘* Hereby perceive we the love of 
God, because he laid down his life 
for us: and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.’ This 
commandment, as given by Christ 
and recognized by John, enjoins 
upon Christians a kind of love or 
benevolence to their brethren, 
which involves a willingness to 
make a great sacrifice, when nec- 
essary to promote their greater 
good. Christ actually laid down 
his life for his people: and there 


| have been, and may be cases 
to prevent the eternal ruin of thou- | 


again, in which Christians, by sac- 
rificing their own lives, might pre- 
serve the more useful and valuable 
lives of their brethren. This new 
commandment of Christ means no 
more, and requires no higher ex- 
ercise of love, than the second 
commandment in the law, ** Thou 


| shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
men, to love their neighbours as | 


self.’ This love being of a dis- 
interested and impartial nature, 
ever involves a willingness to un- 
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dergo a personat evil, to prevent 
a greater publick evil, and to re- 
linquish a personal good, to pro- 
cure a greater publick good; or, 
in other words, that love, or be- 
nevolence, which the law of God 
requires, ever prefers a less evil 
to a greater, anda greater good 
to a less, without any private, 
personal considerations. 

6. Our subject teaches us the na- 
ture of true friendship. This is a 
word frequently used among men, 
expressive of a virtue often profess- 
ed, but too seldom exercised. Af- 
ter describing the vices and crimes 
of the heathen, the apostle men- 
tions those, who ‘* not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them 
that do them.” Sinners have a 
complacency, or pleasure in the 
character and conduct of sinners; 
but this is something very differ- 
ent from true friendship. There 
is, also, a sort of apparent benevo- 
lence among even the vilest of 
men, which bears the name, but 
lacks the natue of true friendship. 
To this our Lord alludes in the 
following words, ‘‘ If ye love them 
that love you, what thank have yeF 
for sinners also love those that 
love them. And if ye do good to 
them who do good to you, what 
thank have ye? for sinners also do 
even the same. And if ye lend to 
them of whom ye hope to receive, 
what thank have ye? for sinners 
also lend to sinners, to receive as 
much again.” This benevolence, 
which sinners feel and express to- 
wards each other, is merely mer- 
cenary; it is loving others only 
for one’s own sake, and doing good 
to them solely with a view to ob- 
tain as much, or more in return. 
This is nothing but selfishess at 
bottom, and the very reverse of 
true friendship, which ever sets 
a just value upon the interest of 
its object, and does good to others, 
not from the hope of reward, but 
from a rea! regard to their welfare. 
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The essence of true friendship, is 
that disinterested, impartial love, 
which fulfils the law, and which 
prompts men to ‘do good to such 
as hate them; and to lend, hoping 
for nothing again.’ And hence, 

7. We may learn, why the apos- 
tle calls love, ‘the bond of per- 
fectness,” i. e. a perfect bond of 
union. Men may be united by 
selfish affections, so long as their 
interests are apparently the same, 
and each one thinks he can bene 
fit himself by promoting the wel- 
fare of the rest. But the moment 


their interests appear to be sepa- 
| rate, and to stand in opposition to 


each other, their union is at an 
end. And hence it is no uncom- 
mon occurrence, for those, who 
were apparently, warm friends, to 


| become, on a sudden, bitter ene- 


mies. Whereas those, whose 
hearts are ** knit together” by 
that love, which the law of God 
enjoins, can never have separate 
or conflicting interests. Each one 
truly values and seeks the happi- 
ness of every other, and is willing 
to relinquish his personal interest, 
whenever the greater good of the 
rest demands the sacrifice. A 
union, cemented by such love, 
must be indissoluble. 

8. Our subject exhibits the ground 
of the obligation, which lies upon 
Christians, to propagate the gos- 
pel. It is their duty to love their 


| fellow-men of every nation, as 


themselves; and, of course, to do 
to them, as they would have them 
do, in a reverse of circumstances. 
The dark places of the earth are 
full of the habitations of cruelty, 
in which the inhabitants are per- 
ishing for lack of knowledge. It 
is in the power of Christians to 
send them the gospel, the divine- 


| ly appointed means of their in- 


structivn and salvation. ‘ It 
pleases God, by the foolishness of 
preaching, to save them that be- 
lieve.”’ Hence the imperious ob- 
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ligation upon Christians, to ‘ go 
into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature” This 
obligation was felt by the chief 
apostle to the Gentiles, when he 
wrote to the Romans, ‘** I am 
pesTor, both to the Greeks and 
to the Barbarians, both to the wise 
and the unwise. So, as MucH As 
in ME ts, I am ready to preach 
the gospel to you that are at Rome 
also. ”’ 

9. Our subje ct exposes the crim- 
inality of enslaving the Africans, 
and holding them in perpetual 
bondage. They are our neigh- 
bours, whom we are bound to love 
as ourselves, and to whom we 
ought to do whatsoever we would 
have them do to us, were they in 
our situation and we in theirs. 
Is this the love by which Christian 
nations have been actuated, this 
the rule which they have followed, 
in exciting wars among the Afri- 
can tribes, in buying and kidnap- 
ping defenceless men and inoffen- 
sive women and children, in ex- 
posing them to pestilence and 
death in the noisome holds of ships, 
and in consigning them to inces- 
sant labour and a scanty subsis- 
tence, under a burning sun and the 
lash of the whip, upon their plant- 
ations? It is believed, that nothing 
in the conduct of Pharaoh and his 
task-masters, of Mohammed and his 
Arabs, of Popery and the Inquisi- 
tion, was ever more repugnant to 
the law of love, or more abomina- 
ble in the sight of God, than the 
slave-trade, and the consequent 
slavery of the Africans. 

10. What has been said, may 
teach us how to determine the im- 
portant question, whether or not 
we are saints. If we are saints, 
we have been born of God, and, 
however inconstantly, do, habitu- 
ally, love God and our neighbour, 
as the Divine law requires. True | 
love to God and true love to men, 
are the same in nature, and are 


} 
| 


inseparably connected. Thus they 
are represented by the apostle 
John; ** By this we know that we 
love the children of God, when we 
love God and keep his command- 
ments—If a man say, I love God 
and hate his brother, he is a liar: 
for he that loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God, whom he hath not seen?”’ 
To ascertain, then, whether we 
are saints, we have only to en- 
quire, whether we love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves? This enquiry is 
greatly facilitated by the continual 
presence of our neighbours, in 
every predicament, whether of 
wealth or poverty, health or sick- 
ness, joy or sorrow, friendship or 
enmity. How, then, do we hab- 
itually feel towards them? How 
do we habitually treat them? Have 
we reason to think, that we ever 
feel towards them that disinterest- 
ed, impartial, perfect love, which 
is the fulfilling of the law? It is in 
vain for any to imagine, that they 
love God and have been born of 
the Spirit, while they indulge bit- 
terness and wrath and anger and 
malice towards their fellow- -crea- 
tures, and practice clamour and 
evil-speaking, dishonesty and op- 
A performance of the 


pression. 
relative duties is as essential to 
true religion, as an attendance 
upon the offices of devotion.— 
** These ought ye to have done, 
and not to have left the other un- 


done. 
Finally. Our subject teaches us, 
what would make this a happy 
world. It is natural for men to 
complain, that the times are bad. 
They may be so; though not much 
worse, than they always have been. 
The Scriptures call this an evil 
world. But it is so, because the 
inhabitants are ‘ hateful and hat- 
ing one another,’ and continually 
‘ bite and devour one another.’ 
If mankind could be persuaded to 
obey the second commandment in 
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the law, and love one another as | 


themselves, there would no longer 
be reason to os of evil times, 
or an evil world. The general 


prevalence of true love, would put | 


an end, at once, to fraud and in- 
justice, slander and falsehood, ty- 


ranny and oppression, war and | 
murder, and unice the whole hu- | 


man family as a oand of brothers. 
It will be so, my brethren, in the 
Millennium. Let us fervently 
pray, that God would * hasten it 
in his time.’ 

In view of all that has been said, 

Let saints be exhorted more 
constantly to love their neighbours 
as themselver. They ac knowledge 
the obligation of the duty: They 
know, by experience, the happi- 
ness of performing it. Why, then, 
will they not comply with the 
apostolick exhortation, and * look 


——D st 


FOR TUE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


The Divine Decrees afford no ex- 


cuse for the wicked conduct of 


mankind. 
(Concluded from page 101,] 


Having, in a former essay, en- 
deavoured to prove, that God has 
decreed the wicked conduct of 
mankind, and that his decrees af- 
ford them no excuse; I proceed, 
as was proposed, to draw a num- 
ber of important and practical in- 
ferences. 

1. If the decrees of God afford 
no excuse for the wicked conduct 
of mankind; then his universal 
agency can afford them no excuse 
for their wicked conduct. The 
agency of God is in perfect har- 
mony with his decrees. It is a 
mere execution of his décrees.— 
Whatever God chooses to do, his 
own Almighty arm accomplishes 
with infinite ease. But we have 
seen that the decrees of God do 


not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things 


| of others,’ and * let that mind be 


continually in them, which was 
also in Christ Jesus.? And, 

Let sinners be exhorted to be- 
cin to love one another. Mere 
natural affection is but an instinct, 
without any moral quality, im- 


| planted to counteract the native 


selfishness of the human heart, 
and to preserve the human spe- 
cies. - All that love to others, 


' which proceeds from selfish mo- 


tives, transgresses, instead of ful- 
filling the Divine law. It is the 
incumbent duty of sinners to love 
their fellow-creatures, with a truly 
disinterested affection. Until they 
do this, they will remain totally 
void of that ‘ holiness, without 
which, no man shall see the Lord.’ 
AMEN. 


not afford mankind the least ex- 
cuse for sinning. They do not al- 
ter the nature of virtue or vice; 
they do not destroy the free moral 
agency of the creature; they do 
not free him from condemnation in 
the sight of God, for his sinful 
conduct; nor do they alleviate the 
stings of a guilty conscience. But 
since this is the case with respect 
to the divine decrees, it must also 
be the case with respect to divine 
agency. The agency of God, be- 
ing the execution of his decrees, 
cannot destroy the accountability 
of moral beings, nor remove their 
obligation to do right, in the least 
possible degree. Hence God says, 
**Q Assyrian, the rod of mine an- 
ger, and the staff in their hand is 
mine indignation. I will send him 
against a “hypocritical nation, and 
against the people of my wrath 
will I give him a charge, to take 
the spoil, and to take the! }prey, and 
to tread them down like the mire 
of the streets. Howbeit he mean- 
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eth not so, neither doth his heart 
think so; but itis in his heart to 
destroy and cut off nations not a 
few. Wherefore it shall come to 
yass, that when the Lord hath ac- 
complished his whole work upon 
mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I 
will punish the fruit of the stout 
heart of the king of Assyria 
the glory of his high looks 

2. Since the decrees of God af- 
ford no excuse for the 
duct of mankind, there can be no 
inconsistency between his 
and commands. Many suppose, 
that if the doctrine of divine de- 
crees be true, they must be entire- 
ly inconsistent with the commands 
of God. This would, doubtless, 
be the case, if the decrees of God 
afforded any excuse for the trans 
gressor. But we have seen that 
mankind have not the least excuse 
for their iniquities, either from the 
divine decrees, or from the divine 
conduct. What discrepance or in- 
consistency, then, can 


, and 


+ 
wicked con- 


decrees 


be shown 


between the decrees and commands 


of God ? Let sinners bring forth 
their strong reasons, produce their 
cause, and show whether the ways 
of the holy and wise God are equal 
or unequal. This, God challenges 
them todo. ‘** Hear ye now what 
the Lord saith: Arise, contend thou 
before the mountains, and let the 
hills hear thy voice. Hear ye, O 
mountains, the Lord’s controver- 
sy, and ye strong foundations of 
the earth: For the Lord hath a 
controversy with his people, and 
he will plead with Israel. O my 
people, what have I done unto 
thee? and wherein have I wearied 
thee? testify against me.” Who 
will presume to impeach the divine 
character, or the divine conduct, 
er the divine commands? The 
commandments of God are per- 
fectly just, and his ways are equal. 
No inconsistency whatever can be 
made to appear between the divine 
purposes and the divine requisi- 
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tions; and nothing can remove the 
obligation of mankind to obey. 

3. Since the decrees of God af- 
ford no excuse for the wicked con- 
duct of mankind, it was perfectly 
consistent with his character to de- 
cree the existence of moral evil in 
order to promote the greatest good. 
Many contend that it is inconsist- 
ent with the holy character of 
God, to suppose that he determin- 
ed the existence of moral evil, 
even for a greater good, or for wise 
and benevolent reasons. But the 
light of our subject destroys the 
force of this objection. Since the 
decrees of God do not destroy, 
but confirm the free, moral agency 
of his creatures, and they are high- 
ly criminal for their evil conduct; 
what inconsistency can be attribu- 
ted to the divine character? Sup- 
posing God causes the wrath of 
— to praise him, and restrains 
the remainder of wrath; who shall 
find fault and reply against him? 
While he says, ‘* I form the light, 
and create darkness; I make peace, 
and create evil; I the Lord do all 
these things;” he says also, “Woe 
unto him that striveth with his 
Maker!” 

4, Since the decrees of God af- 
ford no excuse for the wicked con 
duct of mankind, it must be very 
wicked and dangerous for any to 
plead the divine decrees as an ex- 
cuse for their wicked conduct.— 
Mankind are ever ready to avail 
themselves of every plea, and fly 
to every subterfuge. Though they 
naturally hate the holy purposes 
of God; yet they are very willing 
to urge them as an excuse for sin- 
ning, and to make them a cloak 
for their iniquities. This was the 
case with the Jews of old. They 
said, **The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge; we are de 
livered to do all these abomina 
tions.”” But this must be highly 
criminal in the sight of God. Who 
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can be innocent, when he urges 
the holy and wise purposes of God 
to justify himself in sin, and ex- 
cuse his flagrant breaches of the 
divine law? Who can innocently 
rise up before God and say, * The 
purposes, which you have formed 
from eternity, afford me a reasona- 
ble excuse for my transgressions?’ 
Will sinners dare to risk this im- 
pious plea in the day of judgment? 
Will they risk the salvation or de- 
struction of their own souls upon 
this groundless, vain and wicked 
excuse? It has been demonstrably 
proved, in a former essay, that sin- 
ners can draw no argument from 
the decrees of God to justify their 
conduct in the least possible de- 
gree. How vain, idle and blas- 
phemous, then, must it be, for sin- 
ners to rise up before God and 
say, ‘* We are delivered to do all 
these abominations!”’ It is against 
such persons, that God has de- 
nounced a dreadful woe and a bit- 
ter curse. 
5. Since the decrees of God af- 


ford no excuse to mankind for their 
wicked conduct, no argument can 
be drawn from the doctrine of di- 


vine decrees in favour of univer- 
sal salvation. Many persons, in 
order to cast a slur upon the doc- 
trine before us, and bring the pur- 
poses of God into contempt, will 
cry out, “* This is Universalism!” 
“This encourages licentiousness, 
and teaches that all mankind will 
finally be freed fromthe punish- 
ment due to their sins!’”? But this 
is a false and slanderous assertion. 
Universalists, in general, are vio- 
lently opposed to the /rue doctrine 
of divine decrees; and they express 
their opposition in the most oppro- 
brious terms. There are some, 
however, who hold to a kind of fa- 
tality, which neither they nor any 
one else can explain; and from this 
they pretend to infer the universal 
salvation of mankind. But the 
doctrine of divine decrees has 


fatalism and intidelity. 


Divine Decrees. 


nothing to do with the heathenish 
and atheistical doctrine of fate. A 
denial of the divine decrees, in their 
true and scriptural sense, /eads to 
But since 
the decrees of God, as revealed in 
the holy scriptures, afford no ex- 
cuse for the wicked conduct of 
mankind, it is totally absurd and 
unreasonable to say, that they are 
in any way connected with Uni- 
versalism. It is absolutely cer- 
tain, that mankind are altogether 
criminal for their wicked conduct, 
notwithstanding the divine de- 
crees; and consequently, it is as 
certain, that God will punish the 
incorrigible transgressor. If the 
decrees of God afforded any rea- 
sonable excuse to mankind for 
their wicked conduct, we might 
then reasonably infer the doctrine 
of universal salvation. But it ap- 
pears from our subject, that the 
decrees of God afford not the least 
excuse for the least transgression. 
They cannot destroy the nature of 
sin; they cannot destroy, but ab- 
solutely confirm the free, moral 
agency of the creature; and they 

cannot remove the sentence of the 
divine law, nor the remorse of : 

guilty conscience. . What infer- 
ence, then, can be drawn in favour 
of Universalism? Those who as- 
sert, that the doctrine of decrees 
is Universalism, **know neithe: 
what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm.” Itis a mere subte rfuge, 
to get rid of the doctrine. It isa 
mere evasion of God’s holy and 
eternal purposes. Besides, if the 
doctrine of divine decrees affords 
any ground for the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation ; why should the 
openly profane and immoral, the 
infidel and sceptic, and the Uni- 
versalist himself, be so violently 
opposed to it? The fact, the plain 
and demonstrable fact, that persons 
of this description are so constant- 
ly and violently opposed to the 
decrees of God, is a strong and 
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incontrovertible evidence in favour | 
of the doctrine, and that it is di- | 
rectly opposed to Universalism. 
6, Since the decrees of God af- 
ford no excuse for the wicked con- 
duct of mankind; it is highly im- 
pious, as well as impertinent, for 
any to say, in view of this doc- 
trine, If we are to be saved, we 
shall be, do what we may; or if we 
are to be damned, we shall be, do 
what we can. This is altogether 
a misrepresentation of the doctrine 
before us. It is a perversion of 
the word of God, and a perversion 
too, of which common sense ought 
to be ashamed. Was it not de- 
creed, that Christ should suffer and 
make an atonement for sin? Was 
not this foretold and promised, 
four thousand years before he ap- 
peared in the flesh? Why then, 
might not the Divine Redeemer 
have said, If I am to make an 
atonement for sin, I shall, whether 
I appear in the world or not? Such 
an assertion is as absurd as_.it 


would be for me to say, If I am 
to finish this essay, I shall finish it, 
whether I write any more or not. 
That is, if I am to finish it, I shall, 


whether I finishit or not. But is 
not auch language ridiculous? Is 
it the dictate of common sense? 
Who of my readers will assert, in 
such language as this, If it is de- 
creed that I shall read this essay, I 
shall read it, even though I throw 
it aside and never again look into 
it? That is to say, If it is decreed 
that I shall read this essay, I shall, 
whether | read it or not. So you 
might argue with respect to your 
fields and labour. You might say, 
If I am to have a harvest of wheat, 
I shall have it; though no seed 
should ever be applied to the 
ground. But who would thus per- 
vert plain common sense, in tem- 

ral affairs? Who, when his dwel- 
ing is on fire, will lie down in his 
chamber, and say, If it is decreed 
that I shall be saved from the 
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flames, I shall be, do what I may; 
and if it is decreed that I shall be 
burned to death, I shall be, do what 
I can? Would any one thus act 
the part of a madman? How then 
will any one pate to say, in 
view of eternal things, “ Jt ts no 
matter what we do?—if we are to 
be saved, we shall be, do what we 
may; or if we are to be damned, 
we shall be, do what we can?”— 
After Paul had declared the pur- 
pose of Ged, that none of the ship’s 
company, who sailed with him, 
should be lost, but that they should 
all escape safe toland; did he tell 
them that this should take place, 
let them do what they might? No. 
For when the ship-men were about 
to flee out of the ship, he said to 
the officers, ** Except these abide 
in the ship ye cannot be saved.” — 
So of sinners. Though the pur- 
poses of God are steadfast as his 
throne; yet let them be assured, 
that “ whoever believeth, shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not, 
shall be damned.” The perver- 
sion of this doctrine is nothing 
new. The apostles were slander- 
ously reported, with respect to the 
same glerious and important truth. 
“As we be slanderously reported,”’ 
says Paul, *‘and as some affirm 
that we say, Let us do evil, that 
good may come. Whose damna- 
tion is just.” 

7, Since the divine decrees af- 
ford no excuse for the wicked con- 
duct of mankind, the character of 
God may be vindicated in punish- 
ing impenitent sinners according 
to his decrees and according to 
their deserts. If the divine pur- 
poses afforded mankind any excuse 
for their wicked conduct, they 
might then be released from pun- 
ishment on the ground of justice. 
But we find, in view of our sub- 
ject, that the conduct of sinners is 
altogether criminal, and that they 
fulfil the decrees of God by ** wick- 
ed hands.” Suchis the declara- 
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tion of scripture. “ Him, being 
delivered by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain.” The 
conduct of the Jews was just as 
hateful and wicked, as it would 
have been, if God had never form- 
ed any purpose respecting the cru- 
cifixion of the Divine Redeemer. 
And sinners are altogether crimi- 
nal and odious in the sight of God, 
as much so as if he had never 
formed any decree respecting their 
conduct. For we have seen, that 
the decrees of God afford them not 
the least excuse for the least trans- 
gression. If, then, the decrees of 
God afford sinners no excuse for 
their transgressions, but they are 
altogether criminal in his sight; it 
is perfectly just and reasonable for 
God to punish them according to 
his decrees and according to their 
deserts. 

Finally. Since the decrees of 
God afford no excuse for the wick- 
ed conduct of mankind, sinners 
must eventually be stript of every 
plea, which they can possibly urge 
against either the divine purposes, 
or the divine government, in vin- 
dication of their own characters. 
The light of our subject obviates 
every objection, which can possi- 
bly be urged against either election, 
or reprobation, or divine agency; 
or against any of the divine per- 
fections, counsels or works. Sin- 
ners, then, must finally be divest- 
ed of every possible excuse. When 
they come to stand at the judgment 
seat of Christ, their mouths must 
be shut. In vain will they look 
for a subterfuge, in vain will they 
seek a hiding place. ‘ The hail 


shall sweep away their refuges of 


lies, and the waters shall overflow 


their places of retreat.’ They ! 


will not be able to find a single ad 

vocate in heaven, earth or hell. — 
God will then vindicate the per 

fections of his character, and his 
eternal determinations, to the eter- 
nal juy of all holy beings, and the 
eternal confusion of all his ene- 
mies, It will then appear to eve 

ry intelligent being, that sinners 
have hated God without a cause, 
and never had the least reasonable 
excuse for their sinful conduct.— 
It will then fully appear, that they 
have ever acted voluntarily in all 
their transgressions; that they have 
gone in defiance of the authority of 
God, against all his commands; 
and that their blood must ever lie 
upon their own guilty heads. They 
can never plead that the divine 
purposes laid them under any com- 
pulsion to do wrong; this is false. 
They can never plead, that the di- 
vine agency compelled them to do 
wrong; this is a refuge of lies.— 
They can never plead, that they 
were unable to do differently from 
what they have done; common 
sense and the consciousness of ev- 
ery individual prove this to be con- 
trary to plain fact. Who then 
will rise up in the day of judg- 
ment, in the face of Omnipotence, 
and say, We were delivered, that 
is, compelled to do all these abom- 
inations? Ah! sinner, be assured, 
that God will plead with you, when 
he pleads with all flesh, and will 
surely bring you in guilty. Your 
tongue must faulter in your own 
defence; and the great Juper of 


quick and dead will say, ** Out of 


thine own mouth will I judge thee, 
thou wicked servant.”’ 
Puito-Hopxinsian. 


The above piece has been delayed by 
the indisposition of the writer.—Eprros. 
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On the Sabbath. 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


oN THE SABBATH. 


Mr. Eprror, 


Though it is of high importance 
that the Sabbath should be duly 
sanctified, it is awfully profaned. 
And doubtless the 
opinion and practice among pro- 
fessing Christians as to the time, 
when the Sabbath begins, has no 
little influence in weakening, in 
the minds of people, a reverence 
for that sacred day. They ob 
serve professors conversing ‘about 
the world, and attending to their 
secular concerns on both Satur- 
day and Sabbath evening. ‘I'hose 
of different practices will inter- 
rupt each other in their devotions, 
lead one another into worldly con- 
versation, and insensibly lessem 
their respect for the holy Sabbath. 
[ recently heard a complaint a- 
gainst a Minister, who observes 
Saturday evening, that he would 
go, on Sabbath evening, into the 
who 


houses of his parishioners, 
keep that evening as holy time, 
and introduce conver sation on sec- 


ular business. How desirable, 
then, that Christians should be 
agreed on this important point.— 
And as discussion is calculated to 
cast light upon subjects, and af- 
ford means of forming a correct 
opinion, I will offer a few remarks 
upon the arguments usually ad- 
duced in favour of keeping Satur- 
day evening as belonging to the 
Sabbath, and as holy time: and 
then consider what proof the scrip- 
ture furnishes in favour of keep- 
ing Sabbath evening as holy time. 

‘But here I would premise that 
in determining which evening be- 
longs to the Christian Sabbath, 
we ‘ought to look particularly to 
the New Testament, and to the 
practice of the apostles. 

The first argument in favour of 
Saturday evening is drawn from 
Gen. i. 5, &c. ** The evening and 


difference of | 


| vi. 19, 


evening begins the day, 


' 


morning were the first day.” As 
the evening is mentioned first, it 
is inferred that the day began with 
the evening preceding, ‘and in- 
cluded that night; though in this 
same verse the day is mentioned 
before the night. ** God called the 
light day, and the darkness he 
called night."? And therefore, ac- 
cording to this mode of reasoning, 
we might infer that the day began 
in the morning, and included the 
following night. 

‘The evening and morning here 
include twenty- -four hours; con- 
sequently, if the evening began at 
the time, when the sun set, it 
must have extended to sun-rise, 
and the morning from sun-rise to 
sun-set. But it is contrary to 
scripture and universal practice, 
to call the time from midnight to 
sun-rise evening, and from noon 
to sun-eet morning. ‘The time be- 
fore sun-rise is often called morn- 
ing: See Gen. xix. 5—23, Exodus 
xiv. 24, Ruth iii. 14, I. Sam. xxv. 
22—34, Psalm cxix. 147, Daniel 
Mark. i. 35. But if the 
and ex- 
the time 


tends to sun-rise, then 


| before sun-rise is not morning, but 


evening. 

As the evening follows the day, 
and as there was uninterrupted 
darkness till the light was called, 
there could be no evening before 
there was a day, and the evening 
succeeding the day properly be- 
longs to the day. Accordingly 
the scripture, no where that I can 
find, when the evening belonging 
to the day is designated, ever 
reckons the evening preceding as 
belonging to the day. And yet 
according to this mode of reckon- 
ing the day, as beginning at sun- 
set, the evening preceding must 
always belong to the day, which 
follows it. And thus what is uni- 
versally called Sabbath evening 
belongs to Monday, and is proper- 
ly Monday evening. And how as- 
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tonishing, if the evening preced- 
ing belongs to the day, and this 
was the manner of reckoning es- 
tablished by God in the beginning, 
itis never followed in his word, 
but the evening succeeding the 
day is called the evening of that 
day. Thus the evening, on which 
the passover was to be killed and 
eaten, which succeeded the 14th 
day of the month, is called the 
evening of the 14th day, Lev. xxiii. 
5. The passover was to be killed 
at the going down of the sun, 
Deut. xvi. 6, and to be eaten in 
the evening or night, Exo. xii. 6, 
8. The children of Israel were 
to keep up the paschal Jamb from 
the 10th to the 14th day, and then 
kill it and eat it in the evening 
following that day, which ‘is call- 
ed the evening of the 14th day; 
whereas. if the evening preceding 
the day belongs to the day, it was 
the evening of the 15th day. See 
Num. ix. 5—11, Ruth ii. 17—19, 
I. Sam. xx. 5, xxx. 17. 

If in Gen. i. 5, it had been said, 
The morning and the evening were 
the first day, I presume no one 
would ever have thought of begin- 
ning the day at sun-rise, and ex- 
tending the morning to sun-set, 
and then extending the evening 
from sun-set to sun-rise. But, 
they would have considered the 
day as beginning at midnight, and 
the morning as extending from 
midnight to noon, and the even- 
ing as extending from noon to 
midnight, as we all, whatever 
evening we keep, reckon. All 
call the time from midnight to 
noon morning, and from noon to 
midnight evening. And why should 
so much stress be laid upon the 
mentioning of the evening first, 
when the order of time is so often 
inverted in scripture? In If. Tim. 
i. 9, Paul mentions salvation be- 
fore calling. “ Who hath saved 
us and called us,” &c. But no 
one, I presume, would hence infer 
that sinners are saved, or brought 
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into a state of salvation, before 
they are called or regenerated. 

2. Lev. xxiii. $2, ** From even 
to even shall ye celebrate your 
Sabbath.” is adduced to prove that 
the weekly Sabbath begins at sun- 
set, though it has no reference to 
the weekly Sabbath, but to the 
great day of atonement. In this 
chapter several solemn feasts are 
enjoined, which are called Sab- 
baths. Itis not said, ** From even 
to even shall ye celebrate your 
Sabbaths,” but Sabbath, evidently 
referring only to the day of atone- 
ment, of which Moses was then 
speaking. In the third verse the 
weekly Sabbath is enjoined, and 
nothing is said about the time of 
its beginning. ‘The tenth day was 
to be celebrated as the day of 
atonement, verse 27, the evening 
preceding which belonged to the 
10th day, according to the argu- 
ment, which I am now consider- 
ing. But in this 32d verse, it is 
called the evening of the 9th day. 
As the day of atonement was a 
peculiarly solemn day, in which 
the people were to * afflict their 
souls,” it is probable that both 
evenings were observed, which is 
the opinion of some commenta- 
tors, who say it was kept from 
sun-set of the 9th day to midnight 
of the 10th day. 

3. It is urged that the Jews 
brought their sick to Christ to be 
healed, inthe evening after the Sab- 
bath, because they considered it 
unlawful to heal on the Sabbath, 
and brought them there because 
the Sabbath ended at sunset. See 
Matt. viii. 14—16, Mark i. 21— 
$4. But there is no intimation that 
they viewed it unlawful to heal on 
the Sabhath, but the contrary, and 
no intimation that that was the 
reason of their bringing the sick 
to Christ in the evening. They 
knew that he healed on the Sab- 
bath, for he had healed two that 
day; one in the synagogue, and 
Peter’s wife’s mother in the house. 
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And when he went out of the syn- 
agogue into Peter’s house, where 
she lay sick, “anon they tell him 
of her, and besought him for her,” 
that he should heal her. But did 
they beseech him to do what they 
considered unlawful, and a breach 
of the Sabbath? There was no one 
who made any objection, or com- 
plaint against Christ for healing 
either of these on the Sabbath. 
On the contrary, * his fame spread 
abroad throughout all the region 
round about Gallilee,” in conse- 
quence. But would they have 
spread abroad his fame for doing 
what was in their view a breach of 
the Sabbath? It is true that the 
Scribes and Pharisees, knowing 
that by his miracles, Christ was 
gaining credit and influence, not 
from conscientious scruples, but 


from hatred and ** the hardness of 


their hearts,”? Mark iii. 5, con- 
demned him for healing on the 
Sabbath. But it is equally true, 
that when he told them that each 
one of them would on the Sabbath 
** loose his ox or his ass from the 
stall, and lead him away to water- 
ing,” * all his adversaries were 
ashamed.” ‘They did not even 
attempt to prove that it was unlaw- 
ful to heal on the Sabbath. “ And 
all the people rejoiced.’ None 
of them thought he had done wrong, 
or broken the Sabbath. And yet 
on another occasion, when he had 
healed two on the Sabbath, and no 
one made any objection, it is sup- 
posed the people were afraid to 
bring their sick to Christ to be 
healed on the Sabbath, and waited 
till sun-set, because the Sabbath 
was then ended! 

But even admitting that they 
deferred bringing them in the day 
time, because they considered it 


incansistent with the holy rest of | 


the Sabbath, it would not prove | 
that the Sabbath ended at sun-set. 
For in Christian countries, many | 
observe the day with much more 


~ 


strictness than the evening. And 
how could we be certain, that it 
was not the case with the Jews? 
But they might not have time, 
after the synagogue service, and 
Christ’s fame reached them, to 
bring their sick before evening. 
Or, which is more probable, as itis 
said that in that hot country the 
air in the evening is more whole- 
some than in the heat of the day, 
they might bring them in the even- 
ing out of regard to their comfort. 

4. Itis said that it has been the 
practice of the Jews to regard the 
evening preceding, as belonging 
to the Sabbath. I know of no re- 
cord respecting their practice,writ- 
ten before their rejection of Christ, 
except what is in the bible, which 
we ought principally to regard, in 
deciding the question. After they 
had crucified the Lord of glory, 
their enmity to Christians might 
lead them to observe a different 
evening, as well as a different day 
from the Christians, as the Sab- 
bath. And after all their disper- 
sions and changes, it is hardly 
worth while for us Christians, 
who have the whole scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament in our 
hands, to go to them to learn gos- 
pel institutions. 

I now proceed to examine the 
evidence in favour of regarding 
the evening after the Sabbath as 
holy time. 

My first argument I shall ad- 
duce from Neh. xiii. 16—19. At 
that time ‘* the men of Tyre 
brought fish and all manner of 
ware, and sold in Jerusalem on the 
Sabbath.” To prevent this pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, ‘* when 
the gates of Jerusalem began to be 
dark before the Sabbath, Nehemi- 
ah commanded that the gates 
should be shut.” It could not be- 
gin to be dark before sun-set; and 
therefore the gates were not shut 
before sun-set; and consequently 
were not shut before the Sabbath, 
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if the Sabbath begun at sun-set. 
And yet it is expressly said that 
they were shut before the Sabbath. 
And is it not evident, that such a | 
zealous reformer as Nehemiah | 
would command the work of shut- | 
ting the gates to be done before | 
the Sabbath, and not after the Sab- | 
bath began, as must have been the | 
ease, if the Sabbath began at sun- 
set? 

If it be enquired why the gates | 
were shut at dark, if the Sabbath 
were not begun till midnight, I 
answer, if the Tyrians had been 
permitted to enter after dark, they | 
could not have sold their wares | 
that night, and would have lodged 
in the city, and sold them on the 
Sabbath ; consequently the evil 
which Nehemiah designed to rem- 
edy would still exist. 

2. In Matt. xxvi. 17 and Mark 
xiv. 12, speaking of Christ’s send- 
ing two of his disciples to prepare 
the passover, the evangelists call 
the fearteenth day of the month 
the first day of unleavened bread, 
which it could not be, if it ended 
at sun-set. ‘The passover was to 
be eaten in the evening of the 
fourteenth day of the month. And 
no leavened bread was to be eaten 
afterwards for seven days. Ex. 
xii. 28. The fifteenth day was 


therefore properly the first day of | 


unleavened bread. But as leaven 
was put away, and they began to 
eat unleavened bread after, or 
with, the passovers that evening, 
if the fifteenth day did not begin 
at sun-set, was a part of the four- 
teenthday. Hence the fourteenth 


day might be called the first day | 


of unleavened bread. But if the 
fourteenth day, which was the day 
on which the passover was killed, 
ended at sun-set, it could not, with 
any propriety, be called the /irst 
day of unleavened bread, because 
leaven was not put away till it 


ended, and unleavened bread was | 
not eaten till the beginning of the 


| 
| 


fifteenth day. And yet Matthew 
and Mark both call the fourteenth 
day the first day of unleavened 
bread. 

S$. The circumstances attending 
the crucifixion, burial and resur- 
rection of Christ, afford strong, 
and I conceive decisive evidence, 
that the Sabbath did not begin at 
sun-set. It was three o’clock in 
the afternoon when Christ cried 
the first time, and expired some 
time, though probably not long, 
after. And when ‘‘the even 
‘was come, Joseph of Arimathea 
came to Pilate and begged the 
body of Jesus.”” The even here 
could not be the first evening, 
which began at noon, but the sec- 
ond evening, which began at sun- 
set. For 1. Jesus had been palai, 
a long time dead. Mark xv. 46. 
That this is the meaning of palai, 
see Matt. xi. 21, Luke x. 13, II. 
Pet. ii. 2. The expression, 
** When even was come,” in oth- 
er places means at or after sun-set. 
Matt. viii. 16, compared with 
Mark i. 36, Matt. xx. 8, 9, 11; 
Matt. xxvi. 20, compared with 
Deut. xvi. 6; John vi. 16, 17. 
3. The evening generally means 
at, or after, sun-set. Josh. x. 26, 
27, Hl. Chron. xviii. $4, Ezek. 
xii. 7, Ps. civ. 23. 4. If the ex- 
pression, ** When the even was 
come,” does not mean the second 
evening, or sun-set, I am confi- 
dent, no one can tell what it does 
mean, or what time had come. 

It is therefore manifest, that it 
was sun-set, when Joseph ** took 
the body of Jesus.”” And then he 
and Nicodemus, having “ a mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, about an 


a 
J. 


| hundred pounds weight,” embalm- 
> 


ed the body, ‘‘as the manner of the 
Jews was to bury.”’ John xix. 39, 
40: which must have taken till 
some time in the evening. And 
as it was full moon, it was sufli- 
ciently light to do all that they did 
without mconvenience. And af: 
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On the 


ter the body was put in the tomb, 


« the women which came with him | 


from Galilee, and beheld how his 
body was laid, returned, and pre- 
pared spices and ointments, and 


rested the Sabbath day according | 
Luke xxiii. | 


to the commandment.” 
55, 56. Can any one, in the face 
of so much evidence, believe that 


it was not after sun-set when they | 
had prepared their spices and oint- | 


ments? It must have been a long 
time after sun-set. And yet the 

afterwards ** rested the Sabbath 
day, according to the command- 
ment,” which required that no 
work should be done on the Sab- 
bath. And therefore the Sabbath 
did not begin at sun-set. And if 
it had begun at sun-set, Christ’s 
prediction respecting the time of 
his being in the earth, or tomb, 
would have failed. He declared 
that he should be ‘* three days and 
three nights in the heart of the 
earth,”’ 1. e. a part of three days 
and three nights, according to the 
Jewish manner of reckoning. But 
if the day began at sun-set, he 
was in the earth or tomb, no part 
of three days. For being buried 
after the Jewish Sabhath began, 
and rising the next day, he was 
in the tomb only a part of two 
days. But if the day began at 
midnight, then he was in the earth, 
according to his prediction, three 
days and nights, or a part of three 
days. “For he was buried on the 
evening of Friday, before the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, and was all the next 
day, or Saturday, and a part of 
the first day of the week, in the 
—_ or tomb. 

The apostles and primitive 
Christiane met for religious wor- 
ship on the evening succeeding, 
and not preceding the day which 
was called the first day of the 
week. 

* Then the same day at evening, 
being the first day of the week, 
when the doors were shut where 
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the disciples were assembled for 
fear of the Jews, came Jesus and 
stood in the midst.” John xx. 19. 
This was the evening succeeding 


the first day of the week, or the 


Christian Sabbath. And yet it 
belonged to the first day of the 
week, or the Sabbath. For the 
same day at evening, being the 
first day of the week, being “then 
in the evening the first day “of the 
week, consequently the day had 
not then ended. And that it was 
really in the evening, and some 
time after sun-set, when Christ 
appeared to them, will be manifest 
by comparing this passage with 
Luke xxiv. 13, 99, 36, giving 


|} an account of the two disciples 


who went to Emmaus. It was 
‘* toward evening, and the day 
was far spent,” when they arrived 
at Emmaus. And they stopped 
there, and took supper, and then 
walked back seven miles to Jeru- 
salem, which probably took as 
much as two hours. And Christ 
did not appear to the disciples till 
after they Pad returned, and “ told 
what things were done in the way, 
and how he was known to them in 
breaking of bread,’’ when the ev- 
ening must have been considerably 
advanced. And yet the first day 
of the week, or Christian Sabbath, 
had not then ended, but it was 
then the first day of the week. 
The primitive Christians used 
to partake of the Lord’s supper 
every Sabbath. And when the 
disciples at Troas came together 
to break bread, or celebrate the 
Lord’s supper on the first day of 
the week, Paul preac hed to them 
in the evening of that day, and 
then administered the holy supper: 
from which we may infer that that 
evening was considered as belong- 
ing to the Sabbath. We have no 
account that they met in the day 
time. And Scott thinks they did 
not. Paul tarried there seven 
days. Jf, then, the evening pre- 
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ceding the first day of the week, 
belonged to the Sabbath, as it was 
no doubt their practice to cele- 
brate the Lord’s supper on the 
Sabbath, why did not the disciples 
meet to celebrate it on that even- 
ing, and not on the succeeding 
evening, which did not belong to 
the Sabbath? Paul undoubtedly 
meant to administer the holy sup- 
per on that evening, which he view- 
ed as holy time, though he was so 
greatly engaged that he continued 
pronpsieg till midnight. Hence 
rom this account we may infer 
that the evening succeeding the 
first day of the week was regarded 
by the primitive Christians as be- 
longing to the Christian Sabbath. 
All the evidence, therefore, afford- 
ed by these examples, is in favour 
of keeping Sabbath evening as ho- 
ly time. And even those, who 
consider this evening as belonging 
to Monday, and consequently be- 
ing Monday evening, do neverthe- 
less all call it Sabbath evening. 
5. It is more convenient and 
better calculated to promote the 
spiritual good of men, to observe 
the evening succeeding the day. 
{tis extremely difficult, and some- 
times impossible, to get business 
out of the way by sun-set, so as 
to enter on the duties of devo- 
tion. There is so much to be done 
in families to prepare for the Sab- 
bath, that when they profess to 
keep Saturday evening, they are 
apt to trespass upon what they 
view as holy time. They have 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Il. Kines v. 17—And Naaman 
said, Shall there not, then, I pray 
thee, be given to thy servant two 
mules’ burden of earth? for thy 
servant will henceforth offer neither 
burnt-offering nor sacrifice unto 
other gods, but unto the Lord. 


Biblical Criticism. 


many worldly cares, from which 
it is difficult immediately to dis- 
engage their attention. But if the 
Sabbath does not begin till mid- 
night, people will have time to get 
their business out of the way, to 
banish worldly cares, to compose 
their minds and to prepare for the 
Sabbath. And on the evening of 
the Sabbath they will be more 
likely to reflect upon what they 
have heard and read, and derive 
benefit from it, than if they felt 
that the Sabbath was ended, and 
they were at liberty to think and 
talk about, and attend to, the 
world. Such a persuasion would 
have a natural tendency to divert 
the attention from serious things, 
and to permit the ‘* cares of the 
world to choke the word.” 

Where Sabbath evening is not 
considered as holy time, young 
people and others, being already 
dressed in their best clothes, will 
find it a very convenient season 
for visiting and amusement, where 
the conversation and employments 
will be such as will be directly 
calculated to divert the attention 
from the solemn truths which they 
have heard the past day, and to 
banish all serious reflection. If 
then ** the Sabbath was made for 
man,” for his benefit, it is rational 
toconclude that that evening would 
be appointed to be kept, which 
would be most convenient, and 
conducive to his spiritual interest 
and improvement. 

Mr«ros. 


+e 


Two constructions have been 
put on this verse. Some have un- 
derstood the import to be, Shall 
not two mules’ burden of earth be 
given to me your servant? In ac- 
cordance with this, various have 
been the fancies of men concern- 
ing the use of this earth. The 
popular opinion has been, that he 
designed to build an altar. But 
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what kind of altar could be formed 
from the earth, which two mules 
could carry? Others have suppos- 
ed, that he wished to strew this 
earth on the floor where he per- 
formed his devotions that he might 
seem to be in Israel, that holy 
land, where he had experienced 
such miraculous relief. A learned 
European has suggested another 
use of this ** earth.” He supposes 
it was intended for purification, 
instead of the water of Jordan. It 
is a fact unquestionable, that earth 
or sand is used by the Eastern 
nations, instead of water, for cer- 
emonial ablutions. Travellers 
tell us, that the Arabs of the des- 
ert now often use sand; making 
the same ceremonies, as if water 
were present. So in a Mahome- 
tan treatise of prayer, it is said, 
‘* Where water is not to be had, 
that defect may be supplied by 
earth.” But this savors strongly 
of his heathenish notions, and its 
use has the air of weakness and 
folly. I will then examine the 
Inspired with 


second opinion. 
gratitude and rapture for the mer- 


cy, which he had experienced 
through the instruction of the 
prophet, Naaman must have been 
ardently desirous of making some 
offering in return, corresponding 
with his glowing affections. The 
prophet himself had utterly refus- 
ed to receive any gift. Naaman 
then most naturally says, ** Shall 
there not then be given thy servant 
Gehazi two mules’ burden of this 
earth, this silver and gold, which 
are dirt and dust”? This was civil 
and polite, thus to depreciate his 
own gift, as of little consequence: 
this manifested the refinement and 
delicacy of his mind. We may be 
confirmed in this construction, 
when we recollect that Habakkuk 
calls silver and gold thick clay; 
and Zechariah calls silver, dust, 
and fine gold, the mire of the 
streets; and in Chronicles, silver 


a1 


and gold are represented as sfones. 
One objection to this may occur. 
‘* Could his silver and gold be a 
load for two mules?” Yes. Ac- 
cording to a recent calculation of 
a learned European, the amount of 
the silver and gold brought for this 
present was 1374 lbs. 5 om 52 
dwts. Troy. Half of this would 
be a load for two mules. Is not 
this, then, the natural, the ration- 
al, and true meaning of the pas- 
sage? **As you have refused my 
donation for yourself, may not a 
part of it, without offence, be giv- 
en to your servant, a part of this 
earth and dust?” Here is no mys- 
tery no absurdity. All is proper 
and beautiful. 

In this thing the Lord pardon 
thy servant, that when my master 
goeth into the house of Rimmon to 
worship there, and he leaneth on 
my hand, and I bow myself in the 
house of Rimmon: when I bow 
down myself in the house of Rim- 
mon, the Lord pardon thy servant 
in this thing.—II. Kings v. 18. 

This verse has been pressed 
into the service of hypocrisy and 
pious fraud. Yt has been suppos- 
ed that Naaman was asking par- 
don, not for sins, which he had 
committed; but for those, which 
he intended to commit; that he 
was bargaining for indulgence in 
that idolatry, which he had that 
moment promised, that he would 
never repeat. What is worse, if 
worse can be, the prophet is sup- 
Ee by these sage men, to al- 
ow, or at least to connive at this 
proposed idolatry. From mere 
ignorance, plous commentators 
have invented excuses, for the sup- 
a indulgence of the prophet. 
Mr, Henry here says, ‘Young 
converts must be tenderly treat- 
ed,” implying that they must be 
allowed in their former prejudices 
and habits. 

All these difficulties are avoid- 
ed by simply giving a correct 
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translation of the verse. Dr. Ed- 
wards (of England) says, these 
words in other places are translat- 
ed in the preterperfect tense, Psa. 
li.1, He went. II. Sam. i. 6, He 
leaned. Exod. xxxiii. 10, He bow- 
ed. ‘The Lord pardon thy ser- 
vant, when my master went into 
the house of Rimmon to worship 
there, when he leaned—when he 
bowed,” &c. So the learned Dr. 
Adam Clarke observes, ** The ori- 
ginal may legitimately be read, 
and ought to be read in the past, 
and not in the future tense. “ For 
this thing the Lord pardon thy ser- 
vant, for that when my master 
hath gone into the house of Rim- 
mon to worship there; and he hath 
leaned on my hand, that I also 


vant in this thing.” This is the 


translation of Dr. Lightfoot, the 
greatest Hebrew scholar of his 
time in Christendom. To remove 
all doubt, I will only add the trans- 
lation of Martin Luther. ‘ In 
this thing the Lord pardon thy 
servant, that when my master went 
into the house of Rimmon to wor- 
ship there; and he leaned on my 
hand, I bowed myself in the house 
of Rimmon ; the Lord pardon thy 
servant in this thing, that I bowed 
myself in the house of Rimmon.” 
Here all difficulties vanish, and 
we plainly perceive that this pas 
sage, so long misunderstood, and 
so often perverted, affords no coun- 
tenance to hypocrisy, to mental 
reservation, or the contrivances 


have bowed myself in the house of | of expediency in the concerns of 


Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy ser- 


religion. Evusesivs. 


Oo 
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ANSWER 


TO THE QUESTION OF ROGANS. 


FOR THE 


(See No. for August, page 190.) 


Roeans states his question thus: 
How does it appear, that those of 
mankind, who die impenitent, de- 
serve an endless punishment? 

This is a question of great im- 
portance, in which every child of 
Adam is deeply interested. That 
mankind are all sinners, is a fact, 
asserted in sacred scripture, evi- 
dent to universal observation, and 
denied by none, who make any 
just pretensions to reasun, and, 
much less, by any, who have the 
least claim to religion. It is, at 
the same time, scarcely more evi- 
dent that all men are sinners, 
than it is, that many leave the 
world with impenitent, unsancti- 
fied hearts. Concerning these, 
the sacred writers, according to 
the obvious and natural, if not the 
necessary and unavoidable import 


of their words and phrases, de 

clare that their future punishment 
will be witheut end. So fully was 
Dr. Huntington, the noted Univer- 
salist, convinced of this, that he 
wrote thus: “ Does the Bible plain- 
ly say, that sinners of mankind 
shall be damned to interminable 
punishment? It certainly does, as 
plainly as language can express, 
or any man, oreven God himself, 
can speak.” Calv. Ins. p. 47. 
Consistently with this acknowl- 
edgment, the Doctor admits the 
justice of endless punishment. He 
says, ** To argue, as some do, that 
it is not just for God to punish us 
eternally for transient sins in this 
world, is the perfection of absurd- 
ity.” And absurd, indeed, it 
must be, to talk of the necessity of 
a Saviour to deliver men from end- 
less punishment, and of the grace 
of God in saving them from it, if 
they do not deserve such a punish- 
ment. Unless, therefore, it can 
be made to appear, that sinners do 
deserve to be punished forever, it 
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will be diflicult to convince men, 
that the scriptures denounce, or 
that God will inflict an endless 
punishment upon the finally im- 
penitent. ’ 

Sin is moral evil. It consists, 
essentially, in that selfish affec- 
tion, which is opposite to the love 
which the Divine law requires. 
‘Sin is the transgression of the 
law.” From supreme self-love, 
flow all the vices and crimes of 
which mankind are guilty. 

The proper punishment of moral 
evil, is natural evil. Pain, dis- 
tress, misery, are the terms, which 
express the punishment of sin. 
“The wages of sin is death.” By 
the wages of sin, is meant, that 
which sin deserves, its proper pun- 
ishment. This the apostle says, 
is death; by which he doubtless, 
means, eternal death. But, should 
we even suppose, with some Uni- 
versalists, that ¢emporal death only 
is meant; still, this is a natural 
evil, painful in itself, and the king 
of terrors to men. Sin deserves 
misery. 

The degree of misery, which sin- 
ners deserve, is greater or less, in 
proportion to the number and mag- 
nitude of their sins. Those, who 
sin against the clearest light and 
are suffered to commit the greatest 
number of sins, deserve the great- 
est degree of misery. 

Having premised these things, 
I now proceed more directly to 
answer the question, How i ap- 
pears, that the finally impenitent 
deserve endless punishment? In 
doing which, I shall proceed grad- 
ually, and observe, 

i. That their desert of endless 
punishment, does not appear, from 
either the greatness or number of 
their sins. The sins of men are 
great, and deserve a great degree 
of punishment. ‘It is an evil 
and bitter thing to sin against 
God.” But, it is not admitted, 
that any one sin, committed by 


man, is an infinife crime, or com- 
prises in it infinite moral evil. 
This, I know, has been maintain- 
ed; and, on this ground, attempts 
have been made to vindicate the 
justice of endless punishment. It 
has been said, that the tendency of 
sin, is, to do infinite mischief in 
the universe. This I freely grant. 
But, the intention of the sinner, 
and not the tendency of his sin, 
is the measure ef his desert of pun- 
ishment. The sinner is not ac- 
countable for the destructive con- 
sequences of his crime, any farther 
than he foresees and intends them. 
And as the minds of men are 
Jinite, and their views circumscrib- 
ed by narrow limits; it is not con- 
ceivable, that they should foresee 
and intend infinite evil, and so 
commit an infinite crime. Be- 
sides, if the tendency of sin were 
the measure of its desert; it would 
follow, that all sins are equally 
criminal, and that all sinners de- 
serve a punishment equal in degree, 
as well as in duration: for itis the 
tendency of every sin to produce 
infinite natural evil. 

Again, it has been said, that sin 
is an infinite moral evil, or crime, 
because it violates an infinile ob- 
ligation. ‘Those who take this 
ground, say, that the obligation, 
which men are under to obey the 
Divine law, is great, in proportion 
to the greatness and excellence of 
the Lawgiver: and, as the great- 
ness and excellence of the Supreme 
Lawgiver are absolutely infinite; 
so the obligation, which men are 
under to love and obey him, must 
be infinite. But, this does not 
follow. The natural greatness 
and moral excellence of the Divine 
Lawgiver, do not bind men to 
obedience beyond their capacity to 
perceive and appreciate his great- 
ness and glory. And, as their 
capacity is finite; so is their obli- 
gation. But, if the dignity and 
worth of the Lawgiver were the 
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measure of the obligation which 
men are under to obey the Divine 
law; it would follow, that all men 
are at all times, under egual obli- 
gation to obedience, and that every 
sin, which they commit, is an iu- 
finite crime, deserving infinite 
punishment. Upon this supposi- 
tion, one sinner must be just as 
guilty as another, and deserving of 
precisely the same punishment ; 
for the greatness and excellence of 
the Governour of the world, is al- 
ways the same. 

Since, then, no one sin is an 
infinite crime, deserving infinite 
punishment; it is evident, that all 
the sins committed by men do not 
amount to an infinite sum of mor- 
al evil, and do not deserve an infi- 
nite sum of natural evil, or pun- 
ishmeént: for, it is impossible, by 
the addition of things finite, ever 
to produce an infinite amount. 
Neither the greatness, nor the 


number of the sins of men, there- 
fore, render them deserving of 


endless punishment. 

2. That the finally impenitent 
deserve endless »unishment, does 
not appear from the fact, that they 
will forever continue to sin. No 
doubt, those of mankind, who die 
in their sins, will continue to sin 
forever; and so will forever suffer 
all that remorse, shame and an- 
guish of mind, which are the com- 

anions and natural fruits of sinful 
eelings and affections: but the 
scriptures plainly teach us, that 
the positive punishment, which will 
be inflicted upon finally impeni- 
tent sinners at the day of judg- 
ment, will be inflicted for the sins 
committed in this life, and for no 
others. “ We must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ; 
that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according 
to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad.” II. Corin. v. 10. 
Mankind are to be judged at the 
last day, not for the deeds which 
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they have not done, and which it 
is only foreseen that they will do; 
but they are to be judged for the 
deeds which they have already 
done, while in this state of proba- 
tion. The finally impenitent, on 
whom the sentence of everlasting 
punishment is to be passed, at the 
day of judgment, will be consider- 
ed as then fully deserving of it, 
for the deeds, which they have done 
here inthe body. There would be 
no propriety, or justice, in passing 
such a sentence upon them, if they 
will not then be deserving of it, 
for their past offences. Indeed, if 
the finally impenitent are not de- 
serving of endless punishment, 
when they leave this world, they 
never will be deserving of it; for 
the period will never come, when 
their sins will be infinite, either in 
number, or magnitude. It does 
not appear, therefore, that any sin- 
ners deserve an endless punish- 
ment, from the fact, that they will 
continue to sin forever. But, 

3. That the finally impenitent 
deserve endless punishment, does 
ee from the permanent and in- 
delible nature of guilt. Transgres- 
sors of the Divine law, are guilty, 
and deserving of punishment.— 
Guilt and desert of punishment, if 
not one and the same thing, are 
inseparably connected. As long, 
therefore, as finally impenitentsin- 
ners remain guilty ; so long they 
will deserve punishment. But 
their guilt will remain, as long as 
it shall remain tree, that they have 
sinned. Nothing will, or can, ev- 
er remove their guilt. For, 

First. Their guilt is not remov- 
ed, by the atonement of Christ.— 
The atonement was not designed 
to free men from guilt, but ‘ to de- 
clare God’s righteousness, so that 
he may be just’ to himself and to 
his moral kingdom, while he par- 
dons those penitent sinners who 
deserve, bok ever will deserve, to 
be punished. If the atonement 
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took away guilt; then all, for whom 
it was made, would be innocent, 
and might claim eternal life, as a 
matter of justice, and could, with 
no proprie ty, be said to be justi- 
fied by grace. And since the 
atonement was made for all man- 
kind, it would follow, that all men 
will be saved; or, more properly 
speaking it would follow; that 
none of mankind need, or can re- 
ceive salvation; for men cannot be 
saved from a punishment, which 
they no longer deserve. If those, 
for whom Christ died, still need 
salvation, if they are suitable sub- 
jects of pardon, if there is the 
least degree of grace in their for- 
giveness; then the atonement has 
not taken away their guilt. 
Secondly. The guilt of the final- 
ly impenitent will never be remov- 
ed by their punishment. There is 
no tendency in punishment, to re- 
move, or diminish, guilt. Who 
ever looks upon the thief or rob- 
ber, as innocent, after he has un- 
dergone the penalty of the law?— 
The punishments, inflicted by hu- 
man tribunals, are generally limit- 
ed in duration, not because they 
remove the guilt of criminals, but 
because, in most cases, they may, 
without being perpetual, answer 


their design ; which is, either to 
reform the criminals, or to secure 
the peace and safety of civil socie- 
ty. But, many of the punishments, 
inflicted by human tribunals, are 
perpetual; such as branding, con- 
fiscation, imprisonment for life, 
&c. and no one thinks them the 
less just, on that account. Pun- 
ishment has no tendency to re- 
move guilt, whether inflicted by a 
human, or Divine tribunal. [If it 
had such a tendency, then sinners 
after this life, might be punished, 
till they become as innocent, as 
Adamyin Eden,or Angels in Heav- 
en: and so Christ is dead in vain; 
or, at the most, his death was on- 
ly necessary to liberate them from 
a temporary, and, comparatively, 
trifling punishment. 

Since, then, neither the atone- 
ment, nor their punishment, can 
remove the guilt of the finally i im- 
penitent; it must remain forever. 
if they should ever repent and be 
pardoned (which is contrary to the 
supposition) this would not remove 
their guilt. Guilt is indelible.— 
Those, who have once transgress- 
ed the Divine law, will forever re- 
main deserving of its curse. 

Toran. 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


ANSWER 


TO THE QUESTION OF INQUISITOR, 
In the Magazine for August. p. 189, 
If * prayer moves the hand, 

that moves the world,” Inquisitor 

asks, * Will it not follow, that 


re prevails with God to change | 


‘is purposes: and, if so, is he not 
a changeable being?’ 1 answer, 

1. Upon supposition prayer pre- 
vails with God fo change his pur- 
poses; it will, doubtless, follow, 
that he is a changeahle being. The 
immutability of God, implies, that 


he is ‘*in one mind”—always does 
what he determined from eteruity, 
or, in the words of the apostle, 
* worketh all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will.” There may 
be a succession in God’s volitions, 
as there is in his existence, and he 
may change his conduct towards his 
accountable creatures, as their 
characters change, consistently 
with his immutability; but, if he 
should change his eternal purpos- 
es, and omit what he designed to 
do, or perform what he designed 
not to do, it would argue a change, 


either in the views of his under- 
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standing, or in the affections of his | 


heart; 
inconsistent with 
perfection. But, 

The prevalence of prayer, 
does not imply, that God changes 
his purposes, or does differently 
from what he always designed to 
do; though it may imply, t that he 
does what he would not have 


his immutable 


done,’ if prayer had not been of- 


fered. 

In forming his eternal purposes, 
or ‘the counsel of his own will 
God had a clear and full view 
all the prayers, which his people 
would ever offer up, and knew, 

recisely, how they would affect 
fae: and what reasons they would 
present, why he should grant the 
favours asked for; and formed his 
purposes accordingly. Though the 
purposes of God, ‘therefore, are 


from eternity; yet the prayers of 


saints have just as much influence, 
as they could have, if the Divine 


of 


| 
; 
i 


either of which would be | 


Exposiiwn desired. 


efficacy of means, in any case 
whatever. While we believe, as 
scripture asserts, that Ged is in 
one mind, and changeth not; we 
may, at the same time, consistent- 


| ly believe, and rejoice in the ani 
| mating truth, that the effectual, 


| fervent prayer of a righteous man, 
AVAILETH MUCH. 
ResponvEns. 


The following extract from a Sermon 
hy Rev. Dr. Emmons (vol. I. Ser. xx.) 
will illustrate the above observations 
of Repondens. E.prror. 


** Suppose two men are con 
demned todie. Suppose a certain 
day is set for each of them to plead 
for pardon before the king. Sup- 
pose each criminal has a friend, 
who, unknown to him, goes to the 
king, before the day appointed 
and states his case exactly as it 
is, and offers all the reasons for his 


| being pardoned, that can be offer- 


purposes were formed, at the mo- | 


ment their prayers are made. In- 
deed, as ‘the preparations of the 
heart in man are from the Lord,’ 
and it is he, who gives his people 
a spirit ef grace and of supplica 
tion; their prayers are all included 
in the eternal counsel of his will. 


a heart to pray, whenever they do 
pray; and determined, in answer 
to their prayers, to bestow bless- 
ings upon them and others. Pray- 
er is the appointed mean of obtain 
ing blessings from God ; and its 


ed. And suppose the king, upon 
hearing the pleas made in favour 
of each criminal, absolutelv de- 


| termines to pardon one, and to ex- 


| the king be any disadvantage 


ecute the other. Let me now ask, 
Can these fixed determinations of 
to 
the criminals, when they actually 
make their own pleas before him, 


| on the day appointed? Thus God 
God determined to give his people | 


foresaw, from eternity, all his sup- 
pliants, and all their supplic ations, 
and gave them all the weight that 


| an infinitely wise and benevolent 


| Being ought to give them. 


Their 


| prayers, therefore, avail as much, 


prevalence 1s just as consistent with | 


the purposes and immutability of 
the Supreme Being, as the use and 


— a 
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EXPOSITION DESIRED. 


Mr. Epirorn—Amongst the 
many excellent directions, which 
the apostle Peter gives to those, 
who sustain the near and important 


as it is pessible they should avail, 
were God to form his determina 
tions, at the time they stand pray- 
ing before him.” 


- 


relation of husband and wife, we 
find this, in his Ist Epistle, iii. 
7, ** Likewise, ye husbands, dwell 
with them according to knowledge, 
giving honour unto the wife, as un- 
to the weaker vesse].’’ Supposing 
the words honour and weaker to 
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be here used in their common ac- 
ceptation, I have thought the apos- 
tle assigned a singular reason for 
his precept. Weakness is consid- 
ered a degrading quality: and 
how, then, can the weakness of a 
vessel, be a good reason, why we 
should give it honour? An exposi- 
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Mecligions. ¢ 


NAVY CHAPLAINS. 

‘The venerable preacher at the 
Mariner’s church in Philadelphia, 
stated on the last sabbath in July, 
that several seamen belonging to 
the North-Carolina, 74, now under 
sailing orders, had expressed an 
earnest desire to have a pious de- 
voted chaplain to accompany them. 
The terms ** pious,” and ** devot- 
ed,” as applied to Chaplains, may 
to some of our readers, appear su- 
perfluous, but they will be better 
informed when they are told, to 
the shame of our nation, that our 
navy has long employed and does 
now employ chaplains who are not 
men of God. It is a fact that re- 
moustrances have been made on 
the subject, by seamen who com- 
plain that in the course of long 
voyages on board our national 
ships, they have never heard from 
the lips of these faithless stewards 
of God’s mysteries, a single word 
of religious instruction. Ought 
this te be? Shall the poor mariner 
who stands in need continually of 
precept and example from his offi- 
cers, to encourage him in duty to 
his Maker, be deprived of both?— 
How is religion scandalized by 
such conduct? What a fearful 
reckoning awaits the Christless, 
careless chaplain, who sees the 
sailor shipwrecked on the rock of 
unbelief, when a word in season 
from his lips might have been 
blessed to his deliverance. 
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tion of the passages which shall 
show, what it is to give honour to 
the wife, and how her weakness 
imposes an obligation upon the 
husband to give it, would oblige 
one, who is sometimes willing to 
know, if not always to do his duty. 
Manrirus. 


SH ateligenes, 


British are engaged in this sukject, 
and are supplying their public ves- 
sels with pious chaplains, who care 
for the souls of their fellow men, 
and the consequences of this 
course will be seen, we trust, in a 
greatly increased number of Godly 
minded sailors. 
Christian Gazette. 


GREAT INCREASE OF ROMAN CATH- 
OLICS. 

According to returns laid be- 
fore Parliament, about thirty-five 
years ago, the then number of Ro- 
man Catholics was 69,376; but, 
according to the statements of cer- 
tain Roman Catholic writers, the 
number of souls belonging fo their 
communion amounted, about siz 
or seven years ago, to 500,000, In 
the year 1781, there were only 
three Roman Catholic schools of 
any note in England; but at pres- 
ent upwards ef fifty; most of the 
Roman Catholic chapels, the num- 
ber of which is actually no less 
than nine hundred, were built with- 
in the last thirty-five years; in the 
collegiate establishment at Stony- 
hurst there are accommodations 
for 500 pupils, besides professors, 
managers, and domestics ; before 
the arrival of the Jesuits, there 
were not more than ten or a doz- 
en Roman Catholics im the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Stonyhurst, 
but now several thousands; within 


The | a few years, there have been erect- 
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ed near that place two spacious 
chapels, each capable of contain- 
ing 2000, and yet insufficient for 
the accommodation of new con- 
verts to Popery; 3000 Roman 
Catholic children were confirmed 
in the year 1813, in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Preston; the Ro- 
man Catholic chapels in Lanca- 
shire and parts of the adjacent 
counties are nearly as numerous 
as the Protestant churches. Je- 
suits officiate in all of them; the 
Jesuits of Stonyhurst are lords of 
that manor, of which they reserve, 
for the use of their establishment, 
1000 acres ; they invariably dis- 
possess their unconvertible Prot- 
estant tenants, as soon as their 


Ordinations, &c. 


terms expire, and substitute Ro- 
man Catholics in their places; 
they find means to restrain many 
Protestant booksellers from selling 
any books against Soperd, while 
there is a Popish bookseller in a 
large town whose shop is abund- 
antly supplied with publications 
hostile to the cause of Protestant- 
ism; their ablest orators regularly 
preach against the doctrines of 
the Reformation and the Estab- 
lished Church; they frequently 
despatch agents to Ireland, and 
appear to be deeply interested in 
the religious and political concerns 
of that ‘listracted country. 
Col. Magazine. 


ORDINATIONS. 


1824. September 30th. Ordained at 
Boxford, Mass. as Evangelists, Rev. 
Messrs. Steraen Fostsa, EnwannPatm- 
zr, Josera Il. Foot, Haman M. Bronest, 
James Nores, Royvat Wasasvan, and 
Zasvret Roeens; all, it is understood, 
from the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover. Sermon by Rev. Gardner B. 
Perry, of Rowley, from I. Cor, xii. 4. 

— — Ordained at Berkshire, Vt. 
Rev. ?a1weas Barter, as Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in that place. 

1824 September 28. Ordained at 
Windsor, Con. Rev. Exasrvus Matrsr, 
as a Missionary of the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society. Also, Rev. Leonanp 
Bacon, as an Evangelist. 

1824. September 3d. Ordained, at 
Andover, Me. Rev. Taomas T. Stowe, as 


Pastor of the Congregational Church in 
that town. Sermon by Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, of Augusta, from Acts v. 20, 

1824, September 15th. Ordained, at 
Hallowell, Me. Rev. Steragn Evenert, 
as Pastor of the Ist Unitarian Church in 
that place. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Wal- 
ker, of Charlestown, Mass. 

1824. September 15th, Ordained, at 
Bristol, Me. Rev. Naraayret Caarman, 
as Pastor of the Congregational Church 
in that place. Sermon by Rev. Profes- 
sor Smith, of Bangor, from II. Cor. iii. 6. 

1824. September 15th Ordained, in 
Darien, Con. Rev. Esenwnzxn Pua, as 
Pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Middlesex Parish. Sermon by Rev, Mr 


| Andrews, of Danbury. 
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Errata.—In our last, p. 202, 2d column, line 5th from bottom, for several, read 
sacred.—Page 212, 2d column, line 5th from top, between agent and he must, in- 


sert, Te constitute one a moral agent. 


“ Consistency” is received, and might be admitted, if we did not apprehend that 


there is an inconsistency in his communication. 


to him, ifhe will give us an opportunity. 


We will endeavour to point it out 





